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MANAGEMENT OF DISOBEDIENT CHILDREN. 


Tue Summer Schools of 1840 are about commencing. The contingency 
of incalculable good or incalculable evil depends upon their manag>ment. 
The district which has secured the services of a teacher of skill, fidelity, 
or, in one word, competency, will be rewarded by incalculable good ; but 
the district which has been guilty of neglect, in securing these qualifica- 
tions, will be punished by incalculable evil. The neglectful parents will 
suffer, but the innocent children will suffer still more. In their behalf, we 
speak. We wish, in this, and a few of the following Numbers of the Jour- 
nal, to present to teachers some motives and principles to be observed, in 
the government of a school, and some processes for its instruction, from 
which we hope they will derive a'd, in their most interesting and responsi- 
ble employment. 

The management of disobedient children is one of the most difficult of du- 
ties, whether in school or at home. In this branch of government, ignorance 
and bad temper run into mistakes, as certainly as water will run down hill. 
They cannot proceed rightly. It requires all possible prudence, calm- 
ness, consideration, judgment, wisely to govern a refractory child. It is a 
common saying, that anger should never be manifested towards the young 
or the insane. This, though true, is but a feeble expression of the truth. 
Feelings of wrath, madness, are as absurd and incongruous, in the man- 
agement of a disobedient child, as they would be in a surgeon, when ampu- 
tating a limb or couching an eye. Suppose we were to witness an opera- 
tion upon the human eye, and the oculist, as he approached his work, should 
begin to redden in the face and tremble in the joints, to feel all the emo- 
tions and to put on the natural language of wrath ; and should then spring 
upon his patient, like a panther, and strike his knife into the eyeball, at 
hazard ;—should wwe call this Couching, or Gouging ? But are the moral 
sensibilities of a child less delicate in their texture, than the corporeal 
senses? Does the body require a finer touch and a nicer skill, than the 
soul? Is less knowledge and discretion necessary, in him who seeks to 
influence the invisible and immortal spirit, than in him who operates on the 
visible and material frame ? Is the husk more delicately wrought than the 
kernel ? No; as much more exquisite as the painting is, than the frame, 
orthe jewel, than the casket, so much more excellent is the soul, than the 
body it inhabits ; and he, who does not approach it in this faith, wants one 
of the essential prerequisites for acting upon it wisely. Firstly, then, let 
— discipline their own feelings to the holy work, they have under- 
taken, 

Teachers have their severest trials with disobedient children. To in- 
‘truct the beautiful, the affectionate, the intelligent, the grateful, is unal- 
loyed delight. A school, composed entirely of such, would not be earth, but 
elvsium. But to take an awkward, gawky, unclean, ill-dressed, ill-manner- 
ed, ill-tempered child, and to work up an interest in it, to love it, to caress 
'', to perform a full measure of duty to it ;—this draws upon all the resources 
‘ conscience, virtue, and religion. Yet, in the eye of true benevolence, 
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of Christian duty, this class of children presents the dearest of objects, — 
the first to be attended to, the last to be forgotten. They are at an im. 
measurable distance from the ‘ Image,’ to whose similitude they are to be 
brought ; and their restoration to the ‘ Divine likeness’ is a work, only in- 
ferior, in quality and in difficulty, to an act of original creation. For such 
a great work, great efforts are requisite. A band of the highest motives 
must be summoned to the task. The teacher must stand, like an ange| 
by the wanderer, and reclaim his wayward steps. Love is one of the most 
potent agencies, with children who have never known the luxury of being 
loved. Perhaps the child has inherited a defective organization from vie 
cious parents. We know that God has implanted hereditary tendencies jp 
the constitutions of men, in order to furnish to parents a motive for obedj- 
ence to his laws, and to punish those who transgress them, not only in their 
own persons, but in their love for their offspring. The liability to deterio- 
rate goes with the capacity to improve. But, when a child suffers under 
this hereditary curse, is it areason why the teacher should inflict upon it the 
further curse of severity or unkindness ? Perhaps the child has been badly 
governed, at home, or at some previous school ; has suffered under the cru- 
elty of rigor, or the cruelty of indulgence. Can a humane and just teach- 
er say, that this calamity shall be the very means of bringing down upon 
it another calamity ? Rather, with every benevolent mind, does not this 
constitute the highest claim to compassion ? It should inspire greater ten- 
derness. It is the title to good will, not a forfeiture of it. 

The motive of interest, also, coincides with the motive of duty. If the 
teacher truly consults his own ease and comfort, he will treat the less ami- 
able children, in his school, with great kindness and regard ; because, by 
this course of conduct, he will save himself from a vast amount of labor and 
vexation, in the end. When he knows that wounds actually exist, the 
true question of policy, with him, is, whether it is better, even for himself, 
to inflame and aggravate, or to sooth and heal, them. At a Common 
School Convention in Hampden county, we heard the Rev. Dr. Cooley 
relate an anecdote, strikingly illustrative of this principle. He said, that, 
many years ago, a young man went into a district, to keep school, and, be- 
fore he had been there a week, many persons came to see him, and kindly 
told him, that there was one boy in the school, whom it would be necessary 
to whip, every day ; leading him to infer, that such was the custom of the 
school, and that the inference of injustice towards the boy would be drawn, 
whenever he should escape, not when he should suffer. The teacher saw 
the affair in a different light. He treated the boy with signal kindness and 
attention. At first, this novel course seemed to bewilder him. He could 
not divine its meaning. But, when the persevering kindness of the teacher 
begot a kindred:sentiment of kindness in the pupil, his very nature seemed 
transformed. Old impulses died. A new creation of motives supplied their 
place. Never was there a more diligent, obedient, and successful pupil ; 
and, now, said the reverend gentleman, in concluding his narrative, that 
boy is the Chief Justice of a neighboring State. The relator of this story, 
though he modestly kept back the fact, was himself the actor. If the Ro- 
mans justly bestowed a civic crown upon a soldier, who had saved the life 
of a fellow-soldier, in battle, what honors are too great for the teacher, 
who has thus rescued a child from ruin ? 

One great error, in the management of untoward children, consists In 
expecting too much from them, at once, and immediately. Time is an Im- 
portant element in the process of weakening and subduing bad principles of 
action, as well as in the growing and strengthening of good ones. 4 
actions proceed from some internal faculty or propensity ; and it is not in 
accordance with the course of Nature, to expect that an overgrown an 
over-active propensity can be reduced to its natural size and vigor, In 4 
day. Whenever a child has yielded to an impulse to do wrong, but has 
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been induced, by expostulation or discipline, to do right, the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, under which he was tempted to the wrong, should be avoided, 
it possible, until the resolution to do right has had time to be confirmed ; 
that is, those faculties or sentiments of his nature, from whose ascendancy 
we hope improvement and reform, must have time to grow, and to become 
superior to their antagonists, if we expect they will prevail over them. 
Our views, on this point, will be best illustrated by an example. 

In an American note to the translation of an excellent French work, by 
Madame Necker de Saussure, entitled, ‘ Progressive Education,’ there is 


the following story : 


‘Mrs. L. was teaching her little daughter, between two and three years old, to count 
upon her fingers. The child went on, very well, to ten ; here she stopped. The mother 
said ‘ ten,’ and added, ‘ you must remember, the next time ; it is the little finger, and when 
you call the one before it nine, you will then think of ten.” The process of counting was 
recommenced, but, having said nine, the child laughed, and affected ignorance. The mother 
began to look serious, and said, ‘ten,’ which the child repeated several times, successively, 
after her. But, so often as the counting was renewed, the child stopped at ‘ ten,” waiting for 
her mother to tell her. At first, the mother thought she might have forgotten, but, being 
at length convinced that she was obstinate, she began to treat her with severity ; telling her, 
in the first place, that she should punish her, if she refused to call the ten when she came 
to it, and at length seating her, in disgrace, at a distance from herself. After a long course 
of discipline, varied in different ways, the little girl, who had maintained perfect self-com- 
mand, said, ‘ I will be good, I will count ten.’ She then began, and when she came to this 
number, as if making a violent effort to conquer herself, she said ‘ ten,’ and burst into a 
violent fit of weeping. Her mother soothed her, and told her how much better it was to 
be obedient than to be wilful, and how she had been pained, to be obliged to punish her. 
She then required, that she should repeat the counting, many times, in order to confirm 
her obedience. Soon after, the child’s aunt, Mrs. W., entered the room, and her mother 
desired, that she would show her aunt how many she could count. The child began ; but, 
when she had said nine, her face reddened, and her countenance expressed the same deter- 
mination, as she had before shown. ‘ What is the next, mamma?’ said she. Her aunt, 
who understood the case, said, ‘ Come with me,’ and took the child into her apartment ; 
considering, very properly, that the last offence was towards herself. Several hours of 
probation did the little creature suffer, before she would again yield. Yet she was calm, 


‘ery polite, and obedient in most other things.’’ 


Here, is the case of a little girl, ‘‘ between two and three years old,” 
warning to count ten, on her fingers. In most things, she is ‘‘ calm, very 
polite, and obedient ;”? and, in counting, she prospers very well, until she 
comes to the number fen. Being told what that is, and that the little finger 
is to be called ten,* the counting is recommenced ; but, after having said, 
ne, she ‘laughs, and affects ignorance.”” The mother now ‘‘ looks seri- 
ous,” and soon ‘‘ threatens severity.”” ‘‘ After a long course of discipline, 
varied in different ways,”’ continues the story, ‘‘the little girl says, ‘ Twill 
be good, I will count ten.’?”? She then begins, and when she comes to this 
iumber, as if making a violent effort to conquer herself, she says, ‘‘ten,”’ 
and bursts into a violent fit of weeping. Her mother soothes her, tells her 
how much “* better it is to be obedient than to be wilful,’ &c., and the count- 
ing is then repeated, successfully, many times. So far, we do not feel much 
disposed to find fault with the management of this little girl, ‘‘ between two 
and three years old ;” although, as the omission to say fen, in the course 
ol the counting, originated, on the part of the child, in mere playfulness, 
itis not difficult to say, who brought on the quarrel. But, whoever was 


*In this, there was an intellectual mistake, for it would teach the child, that ten was 
the name of the little finger, instead of a number.—Ep. 
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first in fault, nothing could stand better, than the case did, at that point, 
The little child had repented, and resolved to obey, and, what was sti! 
harder, she had declared her resolution, and, like a noble little heroine, had 
addressed herself to the work, and, when she came to the crisis, she made 
a violent effort, and triumphed ;—undoubtedly putting forth as high an act 
of moral courage, as old Archbishop Cranmer did, when he thrust his right 
hand into the flames, because it had signed the recantation ;—so great an 
effort, indeed, that, from the exhaustion of the struggle and the joy of suc- 
cess, she burst into a ‘‘ violent fit of weeping.”? But the aunt, “who un- 
derstood the case,’’ then entered the room, and the child was required, 
again, immediately, to count ten, in the aunt’s presence ; that is, after 
yielding the point of independence to her mother, alone, she was subjected 
to the humiliation of repeating the act, in the presence of another. Here, 
was a concerted preparation, even of more trying circumstances, than those 
under which the original offence (if it was one) had been committed ; and 
the child, who had just summoned all her affection and her sense of duty, 
and exerted them to the utmost, was commanded, in this state of exhaus- 
tion, to repeat the act, which had been so difficult, before ; and, because she 
did not do it, she was taken from the room, and made to “‘ suffer hours of 
probation.”” In our view, this course was about as wise, as it would be to 
twist and pull a broken bone, which had not been reset more than three 
minutes, by way of seeing if it had not become strong, as soon as it was 
splintered. Doubtless, if the second counting had been postponed until the 
next day ; until the feeling, which prompted the original opposition, had 
subsided ; until the child had realized, in full, the pleasures, which followed 
obedience, and a restoration to the mother’s affection, it would then have 
been, not only unresistingly, but joyfully done. 

Are not great mistakes committed in the government of children, by act- 
ing upon the supposition, that they can grow strong in virtuous resolutions, 
in a single day ? This, it is true, would save the teacher all further trouble. 
But, if all our active affections, whether good or bad, are the result of 
growth, then opportunity must be allowed for the seeds to germinate, after 
they have been sown. Every body knows, how tenacious of life the Lom- 
bardy poplar is. Its twigs, cut off and stuck into a sand-bank, will throw 
off roots, and grow. We once knew a boy, who cut off a great number of 
these twigs, and set them out in the garden, that they might grow and form 
an arbor ;—but, every morning, for a fortnight, he regularly pulled them 
all up, to see if the roots had started. At the end of the fortnight, he gave 
up, in despair ; and so did the twigs. The boy’s conduct is necessarily 
imitated by all those parents and teachers, who think they can take out a 
wrong inclination from a child’s mind, and substitute a right one, by a sin- 
gle act, just as they can take one weight from a scale, and supply its place 
with another. If, however, all good purposes in the mind are the result o! 
growth, the seed must first be sown, and then all those circumstances at- 
tended to, which will warm, and foster, and nourish it. 

We have space and time, at present, but for one more idea. No parent 
or teacher should ever issue a command, without the highest degree of cer- 
tainty, that it will be obeyed. To command a child to do, or to abstain from 
doing, what, under the circumstances, he will probably refuse te do or to 
abstain from doing, is as false to duty, as it would be in a general to engage, 
voluntarily, in a battle, when he was exposed to certain defeat. In direct- 
ing a child to carry a burden, we consider his age, his size, his strength. 
None but a tyrant would command him to bear a weight, beneath which he 
could not stand. This principle applies to moral efforts, with far greater 
force, than it does to physical. Where the moral sense is weak, and the 
selfish propensities strong, we must begin, in regard to the former, with the 
lightest conceivable duties. Present no temptation to the child, which he 
has not strength to overcome. Let the temptation be increased, only as the 
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ower of resistance is strengthened. In this way, the capacity of a child 
to resist only the weakest seductions may grow, until his soul is clad in 
moral mail against the most powerful temptations. But, alas! who, in the 
present state of the public mind, on the subject of education, has wisdom 
and skill, sufficient for these things ? 





CONNECTICUT COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


We are grieved to learn, from the May Number of the Connecticut Com- 
non School Journal, that the publication of that wise and strong auxiliary 
in the cause of Education, is to cease. It dies, for want of patronage. Its 
zealous, talented, and philanthropic, Editor, Henry Barnarp, Ese., Sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, 
has sustained it, by his mind and his purse, until the burden has become 
too heavy, to be longer borne. Thus, the only Periodical in that State, de- 
voted to the cause, fails, through public apathy. One would suppose, be- 
forehand, that a fact of such significance, in regard to the present condition 
and future well-being of the body politic, would reanimate its frame, and 
fill its members with new life, except they are,—not merely dead,—but 
decomposed. Who can look abroad, and witness the ceaseless activity and 
energy of men ; who can pass in review, the objects upon which their 
wealth, and talents, and time, are squandered, and mark, how those flour- 
ish best who live upon human ignorance and folly ; how the quack realizes 
his fortune ; how vagrant singers and fiddlers are feasted, and flattered, 
and paid, by those, who pretend to give law to society ; how the foreign 
dancer, who outrages decency, and (in imitation of her own motions) turns 
the public mind up-side-down,—how she draws around her the fashion, and 
beauty, and rank, of the land ; how the community is divided into hostile 
camps, Where partisans and schismatics pursue their own private and selfish 
purposes ; how all frivolous, narrow, and transitory interests bear away 
the palm, while that which is comprehensive, and ennobling, and eternal, 
is forgotten, or contemned ;—who, we ask, can look at this, without feel- 
ings of righteous indignation! The present excited state of the public mind 
breeds a political newspaper, almost every hour. These are paid for, read, 
conversed about, and dreamed about. The public mails are distended 
with party documents ; drunken hiccoughs are set to music ; while one of 
the best of papers, conducted by one of the best of men, and devoted to the 
best of causes, dies, in a New-England State, of public neglect! The 
Legislature of Connecticut is now in session, and we earnestly hope that it 
will provide means for the continuation of this excellent paper. We sub- 
join Mr. Barnard’s valedictory remarks. 


‘The publication of this Number redeems the promise which we entered 
into with our subscribers, in issuing the first Number of the present Volume 
of the Connecticut Common School Journal. We shall, however, issue one 
or two numbers, in addition, so as to embrace such documents relating to 
Common Schools, as may be published by order of the Legislature of 1840. 
This Number, however, will be the last, in which we shall have an opportu- 
nity of conferring with our subscribers, and we shall therefore avail our- 
selves of it, to say a few words, which can be more appropriately said here 
than any where else, respecting the connection of a periodical of this char- 
acter, with the cause of Common School improvement, in this State. 

‘The experience of two years, devoted to the one great object of advan- 
cing the interest of common education, in Connecticut, in which time we have 
had an opportunity of consulting with teachers, school officers, and parents, 
in almost every school society in the State, has satisfied us, that the great 
want of all classes, in reference to sure and rapid advance in school im- 
provement, is light, is information, as to the condition and deficiencies of 
existing education with us, and the means and the processes of improving 
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it. It has been the aim of this Journal to diffuse this light, to gather 
information from every accessible source, and scatter it as far and as fast 
as we could. We havespared no honorable effort to get subscribers > but 
have not limited our circulation to them. In order to make it somewhat 
useful, we have expended on the matter contained in it, and in gratuitous 
circulation, nearly two thirds of all the compensation which the law has 
allowed us for as faithful service as we are capable of rendering, in any 
capacity. Of this we do not complain,—we have no right to complain ; jor 
the labor of conducting the paper, and all the expenses connected with jts 
publication, over and above such cooperation as was pledged from a few 
devoted and liberal-minded friends of school improvement, were cheerfully 
assumed. Besides, it has been our aim so to conduct it, as to lift our mo- 
tives, in engaging in this work, above the suspicion of pecuniary gain. 

‘There is, however, a large compensatory account to be considered. It 
has, in some measure, subserved the object to promote which it was estab- 
lished. If any reliance can be placed on the testimony of teachers, schoo! 
officers, and parents, on the awakening interest in every thing that relates 
to school improvement, wherever the Journal has been taken and read, on 
the judicious repairs of old schoolhouses, and the building of spacious and 
commodious new ones, after plans recommended in these columns, in the 
numerous letters addressed, every week, for information, how to get rid of 
the leading defects in the arrangement, the classification, the various stud- 
ies and books, the incompetent and constantly-changing teachers, &c., now 
existing in the schools, then this Journal has done some good. 

‘* Besides, through our columns, official documents and reports, relating 
to the condition of popular education in Europe and the United States, and 
the efforts making, or recently made, to advance it, have been widely dis- 
seminated all over the State. 

‘*’To conclude, we would say, that a Journal of this character is indispen- 
sable to rapid and sure progress, in school improvement ; that the present 
circulation will not authorize its continued publication ; and that, however 
large may be its individual subscription list, it is necessary that it should 
reach every teacher, and the clerk of every school district and school 
society in the State, for the use of all persons intrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the school system ; and to accomplish this, other means, than 
those which the Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Common 
Schools has at his command, are necessary.” 





[Let no one be deterred from reading this article, on account of its length. 
We could not spare a sentence, without losing an excellent suggestion. ‘The 
recommendations respecting the use of slates should be every where fol- 
lowed,—furnishing long pencils to the scholars, instead of ‘ short’ ones, 
because short pencils lay the foundation of bad habits, in holding a pen. 
But, especially to every teacher of a Summer School, we say, read the ar- 
ticle, and practice upon its advice, and a “five month’s’’ school will do as 
much as has usually been accomplished, in the old way, in fifty.—Eb. } 


{From the Connecticut Common School Journal.} 
MODES OF INSTRUCTION IN COMMON SCHOOLS; 
ADAPTED PARTICULARLY TO SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The following thoughts and suggestions, the result of many years’ teach- 
ing, in every form of Common Schools, from those of central, populous vil- 
lages, to those of the more remote parts of country towns, are particularly 
designed for the female teachers of our Summer Schools. They may aflord 
hints, however, to teachers of the elementary branches, of every form 
and grade of school, from the infant school to the university. Parents, 
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moreover, who have any thing to do with the instruction of their children,— 
and those who have not, ought to have,—may possibly derive occasional 
hints, which may be useful to them, in the discharge of the duties of the 
family school. 

Suppose a female teacher thrown, at once, without much experience, 
among fifly, sixly, or erghty, pupils, of all sorts of character, and almost every 
degree of mental development. She has taken the school, it may be, for 
five months. She receives, or is to receive, a dollar a week and her board ; 
not more, it is admitted, than half as much as she can earn. Nevertheless, 
itis as much as the district has been accustomed to give ; it is as much as 
she can obtain any where, in the vicinity. Besides, she has a higher object 
in view, in teaching, than merely to gain a livelihood. She is moved to be 
useful, She has compassion on the ignorant and the vicious, and sees the 
bearing which the Common Schools now have, upon their condition, and 
that which good Common Schools might have. In a word, she is impelled 
by the love of God and of man, no less than by motives which concern self, 
to engage in this highly responsible employment 

How shall she accomplish, during the short period of five months, the 
greatest amount of good to the pupils of her charge ? She is willing, in- 
deed, to please the parents, and secure their entire approbation : and she 
is not without a desire to obtain the reputation of being an accomplished 
teacher. Still the great question is, how can she do the most good / 

Let her, in the outset, manifest to her pupils, her deep interest in their 
welfare, her love for them, and her desire for their improvement and hap- 
piness, as well as her ardent love for her profession. ‘This is not to be done 
by wordy pretensions, merely, nor even by external manifestations of aflec- 
tion and fondness ; but by showing them that she values them. The man- 
ifestations of genuine love are more readily and effectually made, and less 
liable to be mistaken, when they consist in making provision for the com- 
fort, cheerfulness, health, and happiness, of the children committed to her 
charge. She, who truly loves her pupils, rejoices with them when they 
rejoice ; and weeps with them, or is disposed to do so, when they weep. 
She is glad to see them enter the schoolroom, in the morning, and is accus- 
tomed to show forth her gladness, even if it should not find its way into 
words, She rejoices to see them comfortably warmed and seated, and hap- 
py in their seats and studies. Indeed, all the day long, her sympathies 
vibrate, as it were, with their feelings ; she has all the solicitude of a ten- 
der parent, and her pupils know it. Such conduct will win their confidence, 
—ay, and their love, too, if any thing will. 


** Love, and love only, is the loan for love.’’ 


One proof, that a teacher loves her pupils, (and which, by the way, will 
be likely to make them love her,) will be found in the disposition to give 
them employment. Children must have something to do, unless we would 
make dolts of them. We have seen a few children, from three to seven 
vears of age, who had been forced to the habit of sitting, like stocks and 
stones, in the schoolroom, from one to two hours, at a time. But such 
submission to a vile tyranny is not common. If we attempt to keep them 
so unreasonably quiet, or rather, so exceedingly stupid, they usually rebel ; 
they are found in some sort of motion or other, and, it must be confessed, 
quite too often playing tricks. But who can blame them forit ? Who of us, 
adults, would submit to such tyranny over our movements, Let the teacher, 
therefore, make it a first principle to find her pupils pretty full employment. 

Children should indeed be taught to sit still, a reasonable Jength of time. 
ltisakind of discipline, which is believed to be as useful as any thing else. 
Yet, there is no reason why achild should be taught to sit still long enough 
to hear a speech of ten hours, from a modern Congressional orator. Neith- 
er should he be taught to sit still, two hours, or even one hour, on @ hard 
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bench, in a schoolroom. Children must have employment ; the smallest 
of them, as well as the largest. 

By employment, however, | mean a great variety of things, as well as 
mere school exercises. Very small pupils may be employed, even jn 
standing up. A young female teacher, who is busily employed, for exam- 
ple, in instructing one of her more advanced classes, perceives half a doz- 
en of her smaller pupils getting uneasy on their seats, and tying or untying 
their own shoes, or those of their neighbors. Will she not better manifest 
her own love, as well as be much more likely to secure theirs, if, instead 
of a reprimand or a frown, she permits them to stand up, a few moments : 
They are usually pleased with it ; and it will generally succeed in turning off 
their attention from what is called mischief. Care must be taken, of course, 
not to have them stand too long ; for they soon get tired of standing, and 
then it is no longer a reward, but a punishment. Five minutes is usually 
a long time, to the young pupil ; and, however short it may seem to us, it 
is frequently as long as will be pleasant to them,—sometimes, even longer. 
It may be well, if there is a clock in the room, as there ought to be, to 
name a time,—two, three, four, five, or six, minutes, according to circum- 
stances,—and let them see, by the clock, if they understand it, that you 
are not governed by caprice, in your decision about the expiration of the 
time ; for, otherwise, you will or may be sometimes suspected of deceiving 
them, and extending your five minutes to eight or ten. : 

When a teacher cannot oversee the little pupils, while they stand, another 
scholar may be delegated, to act in her stead, at least for atime. Ingenious 
teachers, however, soon learn to divide their attention so far, as to oversee 
several such little classes, while standing, without any interference with 
their more serious and arduous duties. For, if rightly managed, they will 
esteem it a great favor to stand ; and, instead of requiring attention, would 
seem to be quite conscientious, and delight in standing upright, and con- 
ducting with propriety. 

The same general principles may be applied to other movements of young 
children, in the schoolroom, for a similar purpose ; as marching, clapping 
hands, &c. But it is not sufficient, to exercise young children in the school- 
room ; they should be permitted to go out into the open air, at least once 
an hour, especially in Summer.* Here, in particular, the care of a moni- 
tor is required, not only to prevent their doing any thing wrong, or staying 
beyond the appointed time, but also to keep them from receiving injury to 
body or mind, by accident, or from the contagion of bad example. Let it 
not be forgotten, moreover, that no discipline could be more useful to a 
monitor herself, if she is judiciously selected and happily adapted to her 
class, than the oversight of her companions. The nearer the monitor is to 
their own age, provided she is old enough to exercise properly the authority 
delegated to her, the better will it be, for both the parties. 

There is no great difficulty in employing young pupils in such a way, as 
to keep them out of mischief, would we only try seriously, to use our 
inventive powers. And yet, how to manage very small pupils is often one 
of the most serious troubles which the teachers of our large central schools, 
especially in the Summer, are called to encounter. Many a teacher would 
tell you, that, were it not for her very small scholars, she could accomplish 
something ; but that the management of the small pupils consumes almost 
all her time. And there is very little doubt, that a teacher will usually find 
it much easier to instruct forty pupils, who are all over six years of age, 
than twenty, of whom ten are from three to five. 

Now, if this difficulty of managing very young pupils,—those, we meal, 
who are from three to six,—can be overcome ; if there are methods of man- 


* In bad weather, a playroom, or, at least, a playground covered with an awning, ig €X- 
ceedingly desirable. No parent would grudge the expense of it, if he had but the must 


distant conceptions of its value. 
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aging them with far greater ease and profit ; then, is it not desirable that 
<ich methods should be pointed out ? 

~ Some of them have been alluded to, in the foregoing paragraphs. But 
there are others, which remain to be mentioned. One of the more impor- 
tant of these consists in the use of slates, We speak from experience, 
when we say that one third of the tedium, and not a little of what is called 
mischief, may be prevented, by the introduction of slates and pencils among 
jitle children. Our experience has, indeed, been contined to slates of a 
very small size,—only from four to six inches square, frame and all,—with 
short pieces of pencil. These were given to them, as a favor, and only 
when other expedients began to fail. When the school commenced, they 
were required to sit, awhile, without much notice, which they were usually 
willing to do. But, after half an hour or so, it became necessary to rive 
them occasional opportunities of standing. After the lapse of an hour, 
recreation became necessary in the open air, and, when the weather was 
good, it was allowed ; but, when the weather was very bad, marching, and 
other in-door exercises, were substituted. Afier exercise, they could sit 
still, again ; again, their sitting could be alternated with standing ; and 
inally, towards the close of each half day, slates were allowed. Those 
alone, Who have used slates with such small pupils, can readily conceive of 
the pleasure which they derive from their use, and of the benefit, both to 
the teacher and the scholars. 

Some will suppose, that these efforts to employ pupils will cost more 
time, than the usual efforts at correcting evils, after they are perpetrated. 
They are mistaken, however. ‘That it takes a little time to form one’s plan 
for employing her pupils, as well as a little more to put it in execution, and 
accustom the pupils to it, and especially to fit a few monitors for their duty, 
will not be denied. But, when once fairly set agoing, all proceeds like 
clockwork, and almost as quietly and harmoniously. And, when in full 
operation, the saving of time to the teachers is immense. Besides, it is 
only in the beginning of these novelties, that they cause trouble among the 
pupils, by exciting attention. When they once clearly perceive that their 
teacher is a woman of expedients ; that she can, at any time, invent some- 
thing new, the novelty ceases, in a great measure, to cause interruption. 
It is indeed noticed, at first, but is soon forgotten. 

At first, it may be well to allow pupils to follow the bent of their own 
inclination, in regard to the purpose to which they apply their slates, till 
they get a little accustomed to the use of a pencil ; after which, it may be 
well to give them lessons. These may be various. Sometimes, a letter of 
the alphabet will form a good lesson; sometimes, a triangle or square ; 
sometimes, the picture of a boy, consisting of a mere outline, or the picture 
ofa dog, or a horse. 

Little time need be consumed by the teacher, in these exercises. Sup- 
pose the lesson is the letter O, or A, or H, or W;; it is sufficient for the 
teacher to give out the slates and pencils, which are kept in a box or drawer; 
and, after making the letter which she wishes them to make, on the side of 
a large slate, hang it up before them, or procure another scholar to hold it. 
When the first symptoms of fatigue with the exercises begin to appear, a 
new lesson should be given, or the slates should be taken away. In any 
event, it is by no means advisable to let them retain them till they grow 
indifferent about them. The greatest care should be taken, at all times, to 
avoid satiety. 

This method of combining amusement and instruction may be prosecu- 
ted, to an indefinite extent ; at least, we have never found any limits to it. 
We are not sure, that it may not be well to require each Abecedarian to 
Write, for his slate lesson, the letter he is learning. Perhaps, a class of 
this description might begin with the small o or i, and alternately pro- 
ounce it and write it, until perfectly familiar to them. In any event, it 
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would be desirable to have them write all their lessons, when a little more 
advanced. 

Let neither the teacher nor the pupils be discouraged, at the rough lines 
and uncouth resemblances of the first efforts. All things in Nature must 
have a beginning. 

From the writing of small letters on the slate, the pupil may proceed, in 
time, to the larger letters ; afterward, to combinations of letters, beginning 
with the simplest, and proceeding, by degrees, to the more difficult. i 

We have spoken, as if the course to be pursued with a pupil, at setting 
out in the path of knowledge, was to begin with the study of letters, The 
best teachers, of late, begin with whole words, as hand, book, &c., and. 
when the pupil has become somewhat familiar with the practice of reading 
whole words and simple combinations of words, or short sentences, he js 
required to analyze them, or study the letters separately. In case of be- 
ginning to read whole words, we would depart a little from the plan above 
suggested,—that of writing the lesson the pupil is studying ; for, though 
reading whole words, we would still write single letters. 

There is one capital exercise, however, for children, which may and 
should accompany the reading of whole words, as above. The teacher 
should procure a quantity of the words the pupil is reading, and have them 
in a box, ready for use. ‘Thus, suppose the current lesson of a child con- 
sists of the two words, hand and book. In this case, he should have a con- 
siderable number of words, of those two kinds, cut from a printed book or 
newspaper, in large type, together with a few others, as man, horse, and 
cow. After a class have been reading book and hand, the teacher or mon- 
itor may lay a handful of the words we have mentioned before each pupil, 
on his desk,* if he have one, if not, on some book spread open, or on a 
board or bench, and set him to selecting the two words of his lesson, and 
telling which they are, as well as distinguishing one from the other. In 
like manner, if the letters are learned before words, the same course may 
be pursued, in relation to the letters. 

One admirable exercise, nearly akin to the foregoing, consists in incor- 
porating letters into words. ‘Thus, after a child has made some progress 
in reading, whether after the old plan or the new, we give him a quantity 
of letters, cut out as above, and allow him to combine them into words. 

There is another exercise, beyond this, which may be employed at a 
very early age. It consists in requiring the pupils to combine written let- 
ters into words. ‘To this end, however, the written letters ought to be very 
plainly written ; copy slips would be preferable to any thing else. At a 
period still later, he might learn to combine words. Another exercise, and 
a most admirable one for the slate, might be that of making and combining 
figures. Thus, after being taught to make 1, 2, 3, &c., he might be taught 
how to put together 1 and 2, 1 and 3,1 and 4, &c., and might be taught, 
also, their value, separately and combined. 

As the child advances, and becomes able to write his lesson in spelling, 
and to write well and rapidly, he may amuse himself, as well as improve 
his mind, in perfecting his lessons still more and more. It may be ques- 
tioned, whether any special exercises in writing, in the usual way, will be 
necessary to those who are constantly accustomed to the use of slates, from 
the very first. Certain it is, that, without them, such pupils never fail to 
write a good hand, as we have seen abundantly proved in both common 
schools, and institutions for the deaf and dumb. 

By this method of employing children, more for the sake of employing 
them, than any thing else, we thus initiate them into reading, writing, 
spelling, &c. But we have not yet done with slate exercises. The fur- 

* It is quite convenient for every pupil in school, however small, to have a seat of his 


own, with a back to it, and a desk in front ; and each seat and desk should be indepen- 
dent of, and separate from, every other. 
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‘her achild advances, and the more he uses his slate, the more will he love 
‘ use it, and the more may it be made an eflicient instrument, in the way 
of his improvement. ; 

It would require a volume to set forth, in detail, all the methods which 
might be devised, of using a slate advantageously, in the business and duties 
of the Common School. Not that books are to be wholly overlooked and 
despised ; by no means. But far more may be done by pupils, between 
the ages of three or four and seven or eight years, with nothing but slates 
and pencils, than by all the books in the world, without the slates.* 

Books, like slates, should be esteemed as favors, and should in no case 
be imposed as punishments, nor lessons, as tasks. And yet, as many teach- 
ers are apt to manage, there is not a child, in a whole school, who does not 
see that his lesson is imposed as a task, and the book handed to him to 
keep him out of mischief ; or, at least, as an obstacle, to prevent his doing 
mischief with so much ease ; a clog upon his heels, so cumbersome, that, 
in traversing the by-paths of roguery, he must go a little more slowly. 

As things are now managed, it would be a matter of the greatest sur- 
prise, if little children, at school, did not find their lessons irksome, rather 
than pleasant, and their books a burden, than a source of happiness. But, 
let a hungering and thirsting be created for them, in the use of their slates, 
and then let these be given out to them, at a certain time, for a certain 
time,—five, ten, or twelve, minutes ; and then, before they get tired of 
them, or begin to soil them, let them be taken away ; and we should soon 
have far less complaint, than we now do, about dullness of apprehension, 
and a disrelish for study, 

Think of the advantages to be derived to parents, teachers, and pupils, 
from substituting slates for books. In the first place, the expense of the 
slates and pencils is as nothing, compared with that of books. Secondly, 
they are better pleased with them. ‘Thirdly, they give them more varied 
employment,—a point of exceeding great importance. Fourthly, they pre- 
vent the habits of soiling and injuring books, and, by consequence, of 
being slovenly with other things ; (a child, who is slovenly in the use of 
books, will easily be so in the use of every thing else, unless the habit is 
counteracted.) Fifthly, a great deal of time is saved to the teacher, to be 
devoted to the discipline and instruction of the rest of the school. This, 
alone, is worth all the pains which such an innovation upon old usages is 
likely to cost. And, lastly, it prevents the formation of a thousand little 
habits, as those of biting the nails, picking the nose, rubbing the eyes, 
shrugging the shoulders, &c., &c.; habits, which, beginning as a relief, 
either from ennui or actual pain, gradually become, by repetition, almost 
invulnerable, 

But there are a few more special uses of the slate, in the case of pupils 
who have become tolerably good readers ; and, with the pencil, ready 
writers. We must, however, be brief, in our remarks. 

One is, writing and drawing. We have already alluded to this subject, 
asa mere employment, and to prevent bad habits. But, after our young 
pupils get the use of the pencil, and begin to imitate forms, be it ever so 
roughly, they may not only be employed, but instructed ; and that, too, with 
some regard to system. ‘They may not only be permitted to make angles 
and triangles, squares and circles, but also irregular ones ; and they may 
be taught to distinguish the one from another, as well as to combine them in 
various ways, beginning with the simplest. 

Again, in regard to circles. One circle may be made to represent the 


* Let us not be understood, as disposed to turn all study into mere play. Far from it. 
Children should be taught to study, in due time ; and to study hard. ‘The great point is, 
to lead them along, in such a manner, that they will love study. To this end, it is, that 
we would make their first studies, though not play, yet playful ; that their future ones 
may be voluntary and agreeable. 
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sun; another, the moon; another, the human head ; another, the eye - 
another, a piece of money, a button, a clock-face, a watch, a ring, or ‘ 
plate. Not that a circular line represents any one of these, with exact- 
ness, unless it be a ring ; but because they are bounded by a circular line, 
which the young eye readily detects, before it detects much else ; because 
it greatly aids in leading the child to observation. Thus, he who draws a 
circle, to represent the moon, or the human head, will be very aptly led to 
notice the objects connected with the moon and head, and may easily be 
induced to represent them, also. 

Here, it may be asked, whether exercises of this sort will not degener- 
ate into mere play and picture-making. ‘They may, or they may not. There 
is no necessity of any such degeneracy. In the first place, the use of the 
slates should not be continued too long, at any one time. In the second 
place, they should be taken away, when they play with them; when they 
depart, we mean, from the intention of the lesson. This punishment, the 
punishment of privation, is the only one which we have ever found neces- 
sary, in such cases, 

When a pupil knows, that, if he departs very widely from the intention 
of the lesson, his slate will be taken from him, he will usually confine him- 
self to its legitimate and appropriate use. 

One word more, however, in regard to drawing circles. The pupil may 
be shown, that two circles, combined, form the figure 8 ; that one circle 
forms the letter O, small and large ; that a circle with a small break in it, 
forms the greater part of the large and small C, as well as the large Q and 
G, and the smnall e ; that an important portion of the small letters, b, d, p, 
q, 8, as well as the large letters, B D and P, RS and U, are made up from 
a circle ; and, finally, that the figures 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, are essential parts of 
circles, 

The teacher, whose common sense approves of the suggestions of these 
paragraphs, and who wishes to prevent the monotony, and tediousness, and 
disgust, so common in our schools, must, however, remember one caution, 
which is, ‘‘to make haste slowly.”’ Let her procure the slates and short 
pieces of pencil ; they cost but little. But let her not proceed too rapidly, 
and make too many innovations, at a time. Perhaps she need not, with 
these hints before her, be, like ourselves, ten or twelve years, in coming to 
a rational course of management ; nor need we have been so long, had the 
light been thrown in our path, to guide us, which we are now endeavoring 
to hold out to others. 

Proceeding cautiously, however, feeling her way, with care, the teacher 
will bring her pupils, at length, to such a degree of perfection, in the use 
of slates and pencils, that much may be done with them, in the inculcation 
and acquisition of almost every elementary branch which devolves on her 
to teach. 

Much may be done at map-making, provided the pupils can be furnished 
with large slates ; for the small slates, we have mentioned, would hardly be 
adapted to this purpose. The practice of drawing the windows, table, 
walls, and floor, already recommended, would prepare the way for it ; It 
is indeed the commencement of it ; for what is this very exercise, but map- 
making ? It might easily be extended to drawing the outline of the school- 
house, the playground, the dwellinghouse, to which the child belongs, its 
various rooms, the garden, the home-lot, the streets of the neighborhood ; 
his native town, &c. When a child has proceeded so far, as to draw the 
outlines of a county or State, it may be well to alternate another exercise 
with the last, which consists in teaching him to combine dissected maps, 
using the other maps, with the county and town lines, as the case may be, 
as a guide, till he becomes a little familiar with the exercise. 

After the pupils have become a little accustomed to putting words to- 
gether, to form sentences, (printed words, we mean, cut from some book 
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or paper, ) a most excellent preparatory exercise, by the way,—words may 
be given them, for this purpose, by dictation. Thus, the teacher or a 
monitor may dictate to them, slowly, the following list of words, request- 
ing them to write them on their slates, and then proceed to form them into 
sentences ;—man, short, evil, and, life, the, is, are, trouble, days, full, w 
ew. 

How many sentences can be formed, which will have force and meaning 
in them, from these thirteen short words, we are not sure ; but we recol- 
lect, readily, the following eleven. ‘‘ Days are short,” ‘‘'The days of man 
are short,’’ ‘‘ The days of man are few,” ‘‘ The days of man are few, and 
full of trouble, ‘‘ Lite is short,’ ‘‘Life is full of evil,” ‘Life is full of 
trouble,”’ ‘‘ Man is evil,”’ ‘* Man is full of trouble,” ‘* Man is evil, and full 
of trouble,”’ ‘* Trouble no man.”’ 

If a monitor find it difficult, at first, to select such words as would form 
a pleasing variety of sentences, a little instruction, from an experienced 
teacher, would remove the difficulty. One way is, for the monitor to take 
short and easy lessons in a reading-book, and, after noting which of them 
occur more frequently, and seem to be the most useful for her purpose, 
to give them out, accordingly. 

But we come, finally, to the most important exercise of all,—one, in fact, 
for which all the others are a preparation, and which consists in framing a 
single important and interesting word, given out by the teacher, into one 
or more sentences. ‘Thus, the following words are perhaps given out, to be 
written down on the slate ;—apple, gold, tree, paper, dog, lion, hawk, snow, 
wind, angry, head, arm, hand, foot, house, room. 

This is, indeed, a long list, much longer than would appear, at first view, 
either necessary or useful ; but it is selected as an illustration of our mean- 
ing. Perhaps the first three of these words might be sufficient, for a single 
lesson. Each pupil is required to form one or more sentences, into which 
each of these words enters, as a component part, and to use his own judg- 
ment, in the selection and formation of his sentences. 

They only, who have pursued this plan of instruction, are aware, how 
interesting as well as profitable it is to pupils, and how it calls into exer- 
cise all their powers and faculties. One great objection to most of the 
methods of instruction, which now prevail in our Common Schools, is, that 
they cultivate the mind but partially or unequally. But that the exercise 
in question has a more happy effect, will be easily seen, by the following 
consideration of its results. 

Thus, one pupil will make the following use of the list of words referred 
to. ‘*Charles gave me an apple. ‘‘ Gold is yellow.” ‘‘ Zaccheus climb- 
ed atree.”’ Another will write, ‘‘The apple is useful for food, both for 
men and beasts.”’ ‘‘ My father has a gold watch.” ‘‘ The elm tree, at the 
corner of the green, is beautiful.”’ A third, especially when he understands 
that he may, will write some little anecdote of one or more of the words ; 
perhaps of the word tree. ‘‘ One of my cousins,” he will say, ‘‘ undertook, 
one day, to climb an apple-tree after a bird’s nest, and when he had got 
nearly up to it, a rotten limb, on which he had placed his foot, gave way, 
and he fell across the fence, and injured his back so much, that he was 
lame, and had to stay in the house and keep his bed many months, after- 
wards. I think he must have been very sorry he attempted to climb after 
bird’s nests.” 

It may not readily occur to every teacher, that, in this simple act of in- 
corporating words into sentences, varied, as it might be, from time to time, 
we might at once teach the elements of almost every branch of an English 
education ;-—not, however, by the hands of any ordinary monitor ; for here, 
the actual personal direction of an ingenious teacher is indispensable. — 

1. It is an exercise in writing, as has been already repeatedly mention- 
ed; nor are we quite sure that much time need be spent in any other writ- 
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ing lessons, than those which the exercises, already mentioned, and this 
above the rest, would involve. 

2. It is excellent, as a method of teaching spelling. For, to say nothing 
of requiring the pupils to spell the words, as a spelling lesson, the very act 
of writing, and incorporating them into their respective sentences, would 
almost certainly lead to their right orthography. The teacher, in looking 
over the exercise, would probably mark the words spelled incorrectly. 
Every scholar, however, in forming his sentences, should have free access 
to a dictionary, and be taught to use it. Such a method, in fact, is the 
most truly practical method of teaching spelling, with which we have ever 
been acquainted. 

3. It may be made the basis of a reading exercise. One of the great 
difficulties, which teachers have to contend with, is the unfitness of the 
reading lessons, contained in our reading books, for juvenile apprehen- 
sion. Children do not, as a general fact, understand what they read. To 
read well, we must understand what we read, and be interested in the sub- 
ject. In requiring a pupil to read sentences, paragraphs, and stories, form- 
ed by himself, both these points would be gained. He would of course 
understand what he wrote himself, and could he be uninterested in it ? 

4. Can it be necessary to say, that one of the chief excellences of les- 
sons of this sort is, that they lead the pupil to compose properly, ere he is 
aware of it? The exercise, in question, is a thousand times better, for 
teaching composition, than formal lessons for the express purpose. 

5. The use of grammar is to accustom us to speak and write correctly 
and intelligibly. Now, if we can learn to write correctly, it will be a great 
aid to correct speaking. But can there be a doubt, that the exercise of 
which we are speaking, would lead inevitably to correct writing ? 

6. It might be made to involve much of geography. Suppose one of the 
words indicated was Gibraltar. Let it be required of the pupil to give a 
familiar geographical description of the place ; for which purpose, he should 
be required to study it. It should also be required of him to present his 
thoughts in his own language, and not in the language of the books he 
studies. 

7. What has been said of teaching geography, in this way, is equally 
applicable to biography, history, and chronology, and, in some respects, to 
arithmetic. The words Franklin, Mexico, Plymouth, &c., would involve 
these varied sciences. 

8. The words head and hand might be made a sort of text or starting 
point, where, or around which, the pupil might be encouraged to cluster 
what he could learn of anatomy, physiology, and health ; in doing which, 
as well as in the cases just mentioned, familiar oral lessons, from the teach- 
er to the class, from time to time, would be of immense service, and should 
never be dispensed with. . 

9. But it can hardly be necessary to particularize, further. To the in- 
genious teacher, it will be obvious, that, so far as the elements of a science 
can be taught, what might with propriety be called the topic system, there 
is scarcely a single branch, not excepting religion itself, which this exer- 
cise may not be made to include. And, if rightly conducted, it may always 
involve and inculcate, in every lesson, writing, spelling, reading, composi- 
tion, grammar, and logic. ' 

Will it be said, by any teachers, that, by the prominence we thus give 
to slate exercises and oral instruction, we exclude, or seem to exclude, 
books, almost entirely ?. Very far indeed from it. The exercises in ques 
tion serve as an introduction to their profitable use, and to enhance their 
value. When used, they will be used carefully, as well as highly prized ; 
nor will they be thrown aside, the instant the pupil gets outside of the door 
of the schoolhouse. They will recail to his mind, in after-life, none but 
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pleasant associations of ideas, and will not serve the purpose, whenever 
they come in sight, of small doses of nauseating medicines. 

But the question will still recur,—and it is an important one, since it will 
pot, in all probability, be expedient to abolish the old-tashioned exercises 
of our schools, at once, if ever,—how should these exercises be conduct- 
ed? In what way shall the exercise of reading, for example, be managed, 
so as to render it most beneficial to the whole class? Shall each particular 
pupil, at each exercise, be required to read more or less, whatever may be 
the number of his class, and however small may be his proportion of the 
time? Or shall one, or a very small number, read, and the others make 
corrections ? Or shall the teacher read, requiring the others to correct 
her ? 

There can be no doubt, that various methods of teaching reading may, 
under different circumstances, be adopted. Seldom, however, have we 
thought it best for a large class, consisting of fifteen, or twenty, or even 
twelve, scholars, or when we had but fifteen or twenty minutes to expend, 
to read through the class, two or three times, as the common custom is. 
On the contrary, we have often found it better, and sometimes equally 
pleasant, for a few, only, to read the lesson, the rest observing how it was 
read, and, at the proper time, making their remarks, and offering their 
corrections. If A, B, C, and D, read the lesson, to-day, and the others 
make their remarks ; E, F, G, and H, may be required to read, to-mor- 
row, and the readers of to-day become critics, in turn. 

Perhaps, however, there is not and cannot be a better exercise in read- 
ing, in Common Schools, than for the teacher to read before her pupils, and 
afterwards call upon them, severally, for their corrections. They should be 
required to correct her, in every pount, as to loudness of voice, distinctness, 
emphasis, cadence, tone, and correct pronunciation. Let them not only say 
wherein she seemed to them to fail, in any respect, but also, wherein an 
improvement might be made, inher manner of reading. We repeat it, we 
are quite sure, that in no reading exercise, in a very large school, can five, 
ten, or fifteen minutes be expended ona large class, to better purpose, than 
in the one we have just mentioned. 

We have a great deal we should like to say, in regard to methods of 
teaching reading and spelling, as well as many other branches, but we have 
said enough, for the present. ‘The teacher, who would mot be benefited by 
the hints which have already been thrown out, on the subject, would hardly 
profit from further remarks ; while, to the true inquirer, much has been 
said, that will be calculated to elicit thought, if not, as peradventure may 
happen, momentary opposition. Nothing, however, do we. dread, in con- 
nection with this subject, so much, as a deathlike stillness. ‘The teacher’s 
duties, as well as her principles and practice, should be made the subject 
of frequent animated discussion, and every reasonable effort should be 
made to render our Common Schools what they should be, and what they 
might have been. A. 





Tur Knicut anp Pawn.—1. A Knight at chess looked down, triumphant- 
ly,ona neighboring Pawn. ‘‘ A fine time we should have of it, if all our army 
was made up of such fellows as you! How slow you travel ! only look at 
me, once !’? So he spoke, and jumped, at one spring, half across the board. 
The Pawn said nothing, but crept on, step by step, till it became,—a Queen. 

2. This, however, was not the end of it. ‘‘ Did not yonder idle fel- 
low,” said the new Queen, ‘‘ sneer at my former low estate ? Let us see, 
ifheisina jesting humor, now ?” She advanced against him, and the poor 
Knight fell before her, at the very first attack. 

3. ‘Is not such revenge sweet ?” asked the Queen, of a neighboring 
Castle. ‘* No doubt it is,” was the answer. ‘‘ But I am sorry to say, that 
it betrays thy original meanness. The truly noble never seek revenge.”’ 
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GeneraL Epucation.—A strange idea is entertained, by many, that edy- 
tion unfits persons for labor, and renders them dissatisfied with their condi- 
tion in life. But what would be said, were any of the powers of the body 
to be, in a certain case, disused ? Suppose a man were to place a bandage 
over his right eye ; tie up one of his hands; or attach a ponderous weight 
to his legs ; and, when asked the cause, were to reply, that the glance of 
that eye might make him covetous ; that his hand might pick his neighbor's 
pocket ; or that his feet might carry him into evil company ;—-might it not 
be fairly replied, that his members were given to use, and not to abuse ; that 
their abuse is no argument against their use ; and that this suspension of 
their action was just as contrary to the wise and benevolent purpose of their 
Creator, as their wrong and guilty application ? And does this reasoning fail, 
when applied tothe mind ? Is not the unemployed mental faculty as opposed 
to the advantage of the individual, as the unused physical power? Can the 
difference between mind and matter overturn the ordinary principles of 
reasoning and of morals? Besides, how is a man to be prepared for the duties 
he has to discharge ? By mere attention to his body ? Impossible. The 
mind must be enlightened and disciplined ; and, if this be neglected, the 
man rises but little, in character, above the beasts that perish, and is wholly 
unprepared for that state, to which he should have aspired.— Wilderspin’s 
Early Discipline. 






































PATENT AMERICAN SCHOOL CHAIR. 


THese Chairs are manufactured of various sizes, in the style represented in the Cat, 
above. They are intended for the use of Grammar and High Schools, but are made of 
any size required, for scholars from four to sixteen years of age. ‘They are recommended 
to Towns, Cities, School Districts, and Private Institutions for Education, as possessing su- 
perior strength and durability, and affording more comfort, and, particularly, for their com- 
parative cheapness. ’ 

‘The pedestals, upon which the seats are secured, are of iron, and all the parts are fast- 
ened together, in the strongest manner ; every thing being done for comfort and, strength, 
and nothing for ornament. They are to be screwed firmly to the floor of the schoolroom ; 
and, if this is faithfully done, they will never start. 

Persons at a distance will receive prompt answers to communications made by mail, post 
paid, to the subscriber. . 

Orders, for any size or number of Chairs, promptly and thoroughly executed, particulars 
communicated, and samples exhibited, on application to 

S. WALES, Jr., Sore AGENT, 

June, 1840. 62 Kilby street, Boston, Mass. 
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